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have entered from Tokyo are for the most part still under-
going training and the want of native help has naturally
retarded progress in a land which has such an efficient
school system and demands so high a standard of scholar-
ship. The SeisUn Joshi Gakuin has, however, earned praise
for the excellence of its English studies and for its wide Euro-
pean curriculum. It can now confer, in addition to English
certificates, diplomas enabling the holders to teach the
Japanese language in primary and secondary schools, and
even to assume the headship of a Kofo-Jo-Ga&ko, or middle
school. Candidates who wish to teach other subjects must
sit for an external examination. On the other hand, the
Certificate of the normal school gives a right of entry into
any university which admits women.
The students of the Semmon-Gakko practise teaching
English in a class of thirty boys which comes twice a week
from a neighbouring elementary school. Their Japanese
lessons are given in the Sho-Gakko. They are taken by
their professors to observe teaching in other schools, or to
visit places of historical interest, or again to hear lectures at
different universities. At one of these they heard with
much appreciation Mr. Laurence Binyon speaking on early
English landscape painters, at another Mr. Tsubouchi
expounding Shakespeare in Japanese, and in the same
language they heard the message of the Dante Society.
The girls of the Semmon-Gakko also have their debates,
arguing for and against the motion that " Distance lends
enchantment to the view," or that " The machine is the
ruin of social life," often enough adducing the authorities
for either point of view, and, Japanese-way, stopping short
of a conclusion.
As in the far-away days of St. Cyr, so now in twentieth-
century Tokyo, some of the girls of the Semmon-Gakko